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vain. There must be, there shall be, the commanding 
voice of a conscious civilization against armed warfare. 

As we return this poor clay to its mother soil, gar- 
landed by love and covered with the decorations that 
only nations can bestow, I can sense the prayers of our 
people, of all peoples, that this Armistice Day shall 
mark the beginning of a new and lasting era of peace 
on earth, good will among men. Let me join in that 
prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation, but de- 
liver us from evil, for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 



THE SPEECH BY CHARLES E. HUGHES 

Prank H. Hitchcock, former Postmaster General, is 
quoted as saying of the following speech: "Secretary 
Hughes' speech was the greatest I have ever heard in my 
whole life — great in substance and magnificent in delivery." 
It is not necessary to accept this superlative view, typical 
of the views of practically all, to see in the utterance an 
arresting, hopeful, statesmanlike expression of the aspira- 
tions of thinking men everywhere. Genuinely American in 
its directness, clarity, and sincerity, in the concrete quality 
of its idealism, it may be called a cry from the heart of 
our modern world. 

It has taken twenty-three years for the world to make 
such a speech specifically possible. It was August 12, 1898, 
that a Russian Minister for Foreign Affairs, speaking for 
the Czar, announced the proposal that a conference be held 
for the purpose of considering the "grave problem" of ex- 
cessive armaments. The conference was held in 1899. In- 
deed, another and a larger one convened in 1907. The 
League of Nations has been struggling with the same "grave 
problem." It has been left for Mr. Hughes to fulfill Count 
MouraviefFs prophecy of 1898 that the "conference would 
be, by the help of God, a happy presage for the century 
about to open." — The Editors. 

Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, in this address 
accepting the permanent chairmanship of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armament, said: 

It is with a deep sense of privilege and responsibility that 
1 accept the honor you have conferred. 

Permit me to express the most cordial appreciation of 
the assurances of friendly co-operation, which have been 
generously 1 expressed by the representatives of all the in- 
vited governments. The earnest desire and purpose, mani- 
fested in every step in the approach to this meeting, that 
we should meet the reasonable expectation of a watching 
world by effective action suited to the opportunity, is the 
best augury for the success of the conference. 

WHY INVITATIONS WERE LIMITED 

The President invited the governments of the British Em- 
pire, Prance, Italy, and Japan to participate in a conference 
on the subject of limitation of armament, in connection 
with which Pacific and Far Eastern questions also would 
be discussed. It would have been most agreaable to the 
President to have invited all the powers to take part in this 
conference, but it was thought to be a time when other 
considerations should yield to the practical requirements of 
the existing exigency, and in this view the invitation was 
extended to the group known as the principal allied and 



associated powers, which, by reason of the conditions pro- 
duced by the war, control in the main the armament of 
the world. The opportunity to limit armament lies within 
their grasp. 

It was recognized, however, that the interests of other 
powers in the Par East made it appropriate that they 
should be invited to participate in the discussion of Pacific 
and Far Eastern problems, and, with the approval of the 
five powers, an invitation to tak> part in the discussion of 
those questions has been extended to Belgium, China, The 
Netherlands, and Portugal. 

The inclusion of the proposal for the discussion of Pacific 
and Far Eastern questions was not for the purpose of em- 
barrassing or delaying an agreement for limitation of arma- 
ment, but rather to support that undertaking by availing 
ourselves of this meeting to endeavor to reach a common 
understanding as to the principles and policies to be fol- 
lowed in the Par East, and thus greatly to diminish, and, 
if possible, wholly to remove, discernible sources of con- 
troversy. It is believed that by interchanges of views at 
this opportune time the governments represented here may 
find a basis of accord and thus give expression to their 
desire to assure enduring friendship. 

In the public discussions which have preceded the con- 
ference, there have been apparently two competing views : 
One, that the consideration of armament should await the 
result of the discussion of Far Eastern questions; and an- 
other, that the latter discussion should be postponed until 
an agreement for limitation of armament has been reached. 
I am unable to find sufficient reason for adopting either of 
these extreme views. I think that it would be most un- 
fortunate if we should disappoint the hopes which have 
attached to this meeting by a postponement of the consid- 
eration of the first subject. 

ARMAMENT QUESTIONS FIRST 

The world looks to this conference to relieve humanity 
of the crushing burden created by competition in armament, 
and it is the view of the American Government that we 
should meet that expectation without any unnecessary 
delay. It is therefore proposed that the conference should 
proceed at once to consider the question of the limitation 
of armament. 

This, however, does not mean that we must postpone the 
examination of the Far Eastern questions. These questions 
of vast importance press for solution. It is hoped that im- 
mediate provision may be made to deal with them ade- 
quately, and it is suggested that it may be found to be 
entirely practicable, through the distribution of the work 
among designated committees, to make progress to the ends 
sought to be achieved without either subject being treated 
as a hindrance to the proper consideration and disposition 
of the other. 

The proposal to limit armament by agreement of the 
powers is not a new one, and we are admonished by the 
futility of earlier effort. It may be well to recall the noble 
aspirations which were voiced twenty-three years ago in 
the imperial rescript of his Majesty the Emperor of Russia. 
It was then pointed out with clarity and emphasis that the 
intellectual and physical strength of the nations, labor and 
capital, are for the major part diverted from their natural 
application and unproduetively consumed. Hundreds of 
millions are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of de- 
struction, which, though today regarded as the last word 
of science, are destined tomorrow to lose all value in conse- 
quence of some fresh discovery in the same field. National 
culture, economic progress, and the production of wealth 
are either paralyzed or checked in their development. 

Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each power 
increase, so do they less and less fulfill the object which 
the governments have set before themselves. The economic 
crises, due in great part to the system of armaments a 
I'outrance and the continual danger which lies in this mass- 
ing of war material, are transforming the armed peace of 
our days into a crushing burden, which the peoples have 
more and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evident, 
then, that if this state of things were prolonged it would 
inevitably lead to the calamity which it is desired to avert 
and the horrors of which make every thinking man shudder 
in advance. To put an end to these incessant armaments 
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and to seek the means of warding off the calamities which 
are threatening the whole world — such is the supreme duty 
which is today imposed on all States. 

It was with this sense of obligation that His Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia proposed the conference which was "to 
occupy itself with this grave problem," and which met at 
The Hague in the year 1899. 

Important as were the deliberations and conclusions of 
that conference, especially with respect to the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, its result in the specific' 
matter of limitation of armament went no further than the 
adoption of a final resolution setting forth the opinion that 
the restriction of military charges, which are at present 
a heavy burden on the world, is extremely desirable for the 
increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind, and 
the utterance of the wish that tbe governments may 
examine the possibility of an agreement as to the limitation 
of armed forces by land and sea, and of war budgets. 

It was seven years later that the Secretary of State of 
the United States, Mr. Elihu Root, in answering a note of 
the Russian Ambassador suggesting in outline a program 
of the second peace conference, said : 

"The Government of the United States therefore feels it 
to be its duty to reserve for itself the liberty to propose 
to the second peace conference, as one of the subjects for 
consideration, the reduction or limitation of armaments, in 
the hope that, if nothing further can be accomplished, some 
slight advance may be made toward the realization of the 
lofty conception which actuated the Emperor of Russia in 
calling the first conference." 

It is significant that the Imperial German Government 
expressed itself as "absolutely opposed to the question of 
disarmament," and that the Emperor of Germany threat- 
ened to decline to send delegates if the subject of disarma- 
ment was to be discussed. In view, however, of the resolu- 
tion which had been adopted at the first Hague conference, 
the delegates of the United States were instructed that the 
subject of limitation of armament should be regarded as 
unfinished business, and that the second conference should 
ascertain and give full consideration to the result of such 
examination as the governments may have given to the 
possibility of an agreement pursuant to the wish expressed 
by the first conference. 

HAGUE SUGGESTIONS 

But, by reason of the obstacles which the subject had 
encountered, the second peace conference at The Hague, 
although it made notable progress in provision for the 
peaceful settlement of controversies, was unable to deal 
with limitation of armament except by a resolution in the 
following general terms: 

"The conference confirms the resolution adopted by the 
conference of 1899 in regard to the limitation of military 
expenditure ; and, inasmuch as military expenditure has 
considerably increased in almost every country since that 
time, the conference declares that it is eminently desirable 
that the governments should resume the serious examina- 
tion of this question." 

This was the fruition of the efforts of eight years. Al- 
though the effect was clearly perceived, the race in prepara- 
tion of armaments, wholly unaffected by these futile 
suggestions, went on until it fittingly culminated in the 
greatest war of history, and we are now suffering from 
the unparalleled loss of life, the destruction of hopes, the 
economic dislocations, and the widespread impoverishment 
which measure the cost of the victory over the brutal pre- 
tensions of military force. 

But if we are warned by the inadequacy of earlier en- 
deavors for limitation of armament, we cannot fail to 
recognize the extraordinary opportunity now* presented. 

We not only have the lessons of the past to guide us, 
not only do we have the reaction from the disillusioning 
experiences of war, but we must meet the challenge of 
imperative economic demands. What was convenient or 
highly desirable before is now a matter of vital necessity. 
If there is to be economic rehabilitation, if the longings for 
reasonable progress are not to be denied, if we are to be 
spared the uprisings of peoples made desperate in the 



desire to shake off burdens no longer endurable, competition 
in armament must stop. The present opportunity not only 
derives its advantage from a general appreciation of this 
fact, but the power to deal with the exigency now rests with 
a small group of nations represented here, who have every 
reason to desire peace and to promote amity. 

The astonishing ambition which lay athwart the promise 
of the second Hague conference no longer menaces the 
world, and the great opportunity of liberty-loving and 
peace-preserving democracies has come. Is it not plain 
that the time has passed for mere resolutions that the 
responsible powers should examine the question of limita- 
tion of armament? We can no longer content ourselves 
with investigations, with statistics, with reports, with the 
circumlocution of inquiry. The essential facts are suffi- 
ciently known. The time is come, and this conference 
has been called not for general resolutions or mutual ad- 
vice, but for action. 

We meet with full understanding that the aspirations of 
mankind are not to be defeated either by plausible sugges- 
tions of postponement or by impracticable counsels of per- 
fection. Power and responsibility are here, and the world 
awaits a practicable program which shall at once be put 
into execution. 

I am confident that I shall have your approval in sug- 
gesting that in this matter, as well as in others before the 
conference, it is desirable to follow the course of procedure 
which has the best promise of achievement rather than one 
which would facilitate division, and thus, constantly aiming 
to agree so far as possible, we shall, with each point of 
agreement, make it easier to proceed to others. 

The question in relation to armaments, which may be 
regarded as of primary importance at this time and with 
which we can deal most promptly and effectively, is the 
limitation of naval armament. There are certain general 
considerations which may be deemed pertinent to this 
subject. 

EVILS OF NAVAL COMPETITION 

The first is that the core of the difficulty is to be found 
in the competition in naval programs, and that, in order 
appropriately to limit naval armament, competition in its 
production must be abandoned. Competition will not be 
remedied by resolves with respect to the method of its con- 
tinuance. One program inevitably leads to another, and, 
if competition continues, its regulation is impracticable. 
There is only one adequate way out, and that is to end it 
now. 

It is apparent that this cannot be accomplished without 
serious sacrifices. Enormous sums have been expended 
upon ships under construction, and building programs which 
are now under way cannot be given up without heavy loss. 
Yet if the present construction of capital ships goes for- 
ward, other ships will inevitably be built to rival them, 
and this will lead to still others. Thus the race will con- 
tinue so long as ability to continue lasts. The effort to 
escape sacrifices is futile. We must face them or yield our 
purpose. 

It is also clear that no one of the naval powers should 
be expected to make the sacrifices alone. The only hope 
of limitation of naval armament is by agreement among 
the nations concerned, and this agreement should be entirely 
fair and reasonable in the extent of the sacrifices required 
of each of the powers. In considering the ba3is of such 
agreement and the commensurate sacrifices to be required, 
it is necessary to have regard to the existing naval strength 
of the great naval powers, including the extent of construc- 
tion already effected in the cast of ships in process. This 
follows from the fact that one nation is as free to compete 
as another, and each may find grounds for its action. 

What one may do another may demand the opportunity 
to rival, and we remain in the thrall of competitive effort. 

I may add that the American delegates are advised by 
their naval experts that the tonnage of capital ships may 
fairly be taken to measure the relative strength of navies, 
as the provision for auxiliary combatant craft should sus- 
tain a reasonable relation to the capital ship tonnage 
allowed. 
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NAVAL HOLIDAY PROPOSED 

It would also seem to be a vital part of a plan for the 
limitation of naval armament that there should be a naval 
holiday. It is proposed that for a period of not less than 
ten years there should be no further construction of capital 
ships. 

I am happy to say that I am at liberty to go beyond 
these general propositions, and, on behalf of the American 
delegation acting under the instructions of the President 
of the United States, to submit to you a concrete proposition 
for an agreement for the limitation of naval armament. 

It should be added that this proposal immediately con- 
cerns the British Empire, Japan, and the United States. 
In view of the extraordinary conditions, due to the World 
War, affecting the existing strength of the navies of France 
and Italy, it is not thought to be necessary to discuss at 
this stage of the proceedings the tonnage allowance of 
these nations, but the United States proposes that this 
matter be reserved for the later consideration of the con- 
ference. 

In making the present proposal the United States is most 
solicitous to deal with the question upon an entirely reason- 
able and practicable basis, to the end that the just interests 
of all shall be adequately guarded and the national security 
and defense shall be maintained. Four general principles 
have been applied: 

1. That all capital shipbuilding programs, either actual 
or projected, should be abandoned. 

2. That further reduction should be made through the 
scrapping of certain of the older ships. 

3. That in general regard should be had to the existing 
naval strength of the powers concerned. 

4. That the capital ship tonnage should be used as the 
measurement of strength for navies, and a proportionate 
allowance of auxiliary combatant craft prescribed. 

PLAN FOR SCRAPPING SHIPS 

The principal features of the proposed agreement are as 
follows : 

United States 

The United States is now completing its program of 1916, 
calling for ten new battleships and six battle cruisers. One 
battleship has been completed. The others are in various 
stages of construction; in some cases from 60 to 80 per 
cent of the construction has been done. On these fifteen 
capital ships now being built over $330,000,000 have been 
spent. Still the United States is willing, in the interest 
of an immediate limitation of naval armament, to scrap all 
these ships. 

The United States proposes, if this plan is accepted — 

1. To scrap all capital ships now under construction. 
This includes six battle cruisers and seven battleships on 
the way and in the course of building and two battleships 
launched. 

The total number of new capital ships thus to be scrapped 
is fifteen. The total tonnage of the new capital ships when 
completed would be 618,000 tons. 

2. To scrap all of the older battleships up to, but not in- 
cluding, the Delaware and North Dakota. The number of 
these old battleships to be scrapped is fifteen. Their total 
tonnage is 227,740 tons. 

Thus the number of capital ships to be scrapped by the 
United States, if this plan is accepted, is thirty, with an 
aggregate tonnage (including that of ships in construction, 
if completed) of 845,740 tons. 

Great Britain 

The plan contemplates that Great Britain and Japan . 
shall take action which is fairly commensurate with this 
action on the part of the United States. 

It is proposed that Great Britain — 

1. Shall stop further construction of the four new Hoods, 
the new capital ships not laid down, but upon which money 
has been spent. The four ships, if completed, would have 
a tonnage displacement of 172,000 tons. 

2. Shall, in addition, scrap her pre-dreadnoughts, second- 



line battleships, and first-line battleships up to, but not 
including, the King George V, class. 

These, with certain pre-dreadnoughts which it is under- 
stood have already been scrapped, would amount to nine- 
teen capital ships and a tonnage reduction of 411,375 tons. 

The total tonnage of ships thus to be scrapped by Great 
Britain (including the tonnage of the four Hoods, if com- 
pleted) would be 583,375 tons. 

Japan 

It is proposed that Japan — 

1. Shall abandon her program of ships not yet laid down, 
viz., the K-ll, Owari, No. 7 and No. 8, battleships, and Nos. 
5, 6, 7, and 8, battle cruisers. 

It should be observed that this does not involve the 
stopping of construction, as the construction of none of these 
ships has been begun. 

2. Shall scrap three capital ships (the Mutsu, launched; 
the Tosa, the Kago, in course of building) and four battle 
cruisers (the Amagi and Akagi, in course of building, and 
the Atoga and Takao, not yet laid down, but for which cer- 
tain material has been assembled). 

The total number of new capital ships to be scrapped 
under this paragraph is seven. The total tonnage of these 
new capital ships, when completed, would be 289,130 tons. 

3. Shall scrap all pre-dreadnoughts and battleships of 
the second line. This would include the scrapping of all 
ships up to, but not including, the Settsu; that is, the scrap- 
ping of ten old ships, with a total tonnage of 159,828 tons. 

The total reduction of tonnage on vessels existing, laid 
down, or for which material has been assembled (taking 
the tonnage of the new ships when completed) would be 
448,928 tons. 

Thus, under this plan, there would be immediately des- 
troyed, of the navies of the three powers, sixty-six capital 
fighting ships, built and building, with a total tonnage of 
1,878,043 tons. 

FIXED LIMIT FOR THREE NAVIES 

It is proposed that it should be agreed by the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan that their navies, with 
respect to capital ships, within three months after the 
making of the agreement, shall consist of certain ships, 
designated in the proposal, and number for the United 
States 18, for Great Britain 22, for Japan 10. 

The tonnage of these ships would be as follows : Of the 
United States, 500,650 ; of Great Britain, 604,450 ; of Japan, 
299,700. In reaching this result the age factor in the case 
of the respective navies has received appropriate considera- 
tion. 

Replacement 

With respect to replacement the United States proposes: 

(1) That it be agreed that the first replacement tonnage 
shall not be laid down until ten years from the date of the 
agreement. 

(2) That replacements be limited by an agreed maximum 
of capital ship tonnage as follows: 

For the United States, 500,000 tons. 
For Great Britain, 500,000 tons. 
For Japan, 300,000 tons. 

(3) That, subject to the ten-year limitation above fixed 
and the maximum standard, capital ships may be replaced 
when they are twenty years old by new capital ship con- 
struction. 

(4) That no capital ship shall be built in replacement 
with a tonnage displacement of more than 35,000 tons. 

I have sketched the proposal only in outline, leaving the 
technical details to be supplied by the formal proposition, 
which is ready for submission to the delegates. 

The plan includes provision for the limitation of auxiliary 
surface combatant craft. This term embraces three classes — ■ 
that is : 

(1) Auxiliary surface combatant craft, such as cruisers 
(exclusive of battle cruisers), flotilla leaders, destroyers, 
and various surface types; (2) submarines, and (3) air- 
plane carriers. 
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I shall not attempt to review the proposals for these 
various classes, as they bear a definite relation to the pro- 
visions for capital fighting ships. 

With the acceptance of this plan, the burden of meeting 
the demands of competition in naval armament will be 
lifted. Enormous sums will be released to aid the progress 
of civilization. At the same time the proper demands of 
national defense will be adequately met, and the nations 
will have ample opportunity during the naval holiday of 
ten years to consider their future course. Preparation for 
future naval war shall stop now. 

I shall not attempt at this time to take up the other 
topics which have been listed on the tentative agenda pro- 
posed in anticipation of the conference. 



THERE CAN BE NO LAWS OF WAR 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON 

IN chemistry from time to time we find two vastly 
different substances which, on analysis, must be de- 
scribed by the same formula. Nevertheless there exists 
between them subtle but substantial differences defying 
analysis. Were we to give them the same name because 
of apparent chemical identity we would be involved in 
endless confusion and led into impossible situations. 

This confusion, avoided by the chemist, exists in the 
realm of international matters. We speak of interna- 
tional jurisprudence as being divided into the laws of 
war and the laws of peace. We are deceived by the fact 
that in each instance custom lies in the background. 
We find many propositions in both illustrated by treaties 
and in certain phases, relatively minor as to war, we dis- 
cover that resort is had to courts of justice which lay 
down rules of action. Because of these apparent unities 
we deceive ourselves and use the same word to represent 
ideas entirely in dissonance. We discover the atomic 
units by which the chemist refuses to be deceived and 
we worship names bestowed because of apparent likeness. 
The life of the spirit is ignored. It is much as if be- 
cause of resemblances we were to insist that the Cardiff 
giant and the Frankenstein monster were men. 

■ Law, some writers tell us, is a rule of action laid down 
by a superior and which the inferior is bound to obey. 
Sometimes we are told that it commands what is right 
and prohibits what is wrong. There are legalists who 
transpose this to mean that what it commands is right 
and what it prohibits is wrong. At least, law is sup- 
posed to be based on the morally right and to be bounded 
by reason. Furthermore, it is presumed to be certain — 
not to be set aside or varied by the whims of the indi- 
vidual without regard to. the effect of his action upon 
others. Again, it is capable of enforcement. (Of course, 
I am dealing broadly with substantive law in its impor- 
tant aspects, and only touching in a small way upon 
legal rules of convenience or of procedure, which are 
beside the present argument.) In a sense, the vast body 
of law may be said to grow out of custom ; but all cus- 
toms are not law. The custom of slaying and eating 
enemies taken in war may have been very general for 
thousands of years, but never rose to the dignity of law, 
however toothsome, satisfying, and economical the prac- 
tice may have been. The custom of the victor in war 
to take from the vanquished life, liberty, and territory, 
or to enslave him by debt, is nothing but a display of 
brute force, and not law and not sanctioned by law. 

We may believe that in their peaceful relations there 



is a law between nations capable of natural and righteous 
development. It is based upon reason and humanity; 
it has a backing of right; it recognizes that intercourse 
between nations should approximate such as exists be- 
tween gentlemen. When it is fully developed in all its 
phases, it will prohibit one nation from taking advantage 
of another simply because it has the power to do so. It 
will recognize the indecency of a nation trying to elevate 
its nationals at the expense of the well-being of the 
citizens of other nations. Its ultimate end will be the 
application of as severe and perfect a justice between 
nations as our defective humanity will permit to exist 
between individuals. It will be the outgrowth of custom, 
in so far as custom is based upon ethical principle, and 
will be developed by treaties, the studies of writers of 
eminence and the utterances of jurists authoritatively 
placed. 

Our internal, or national, law concerns itself with the 
promotion of justice between man and man within the 
State. The unit of international law will be a nation 
and not an individual, and its purposes will be to pre- 
serve justice between nations. This, it will finally dis- 
cover, can best be accomplished by following the highest 
ethics of which we will be able to conceive. Such will 
be the international law of the future, but it will be a 
law absolutely and entirely based upon justice. It will 
understand that ideal peace excludes national economic 
conflict and is not limited to the rude clash of physical 
arms. 

With this ideal of law we have confused what we 
wrongly call the laws of war. These so-called laws 
offer no moral considerations whatever. They rest nec- 
essarily upon destroying human lives in such manner as 
will entail the greatest advantage and the least come- 
back to the destroyers. For the latter reason particu- 
larly prisoners are not ordinarily killed. The retalia- 
tion might be unduly severe. The prime duty of a na- 
tion in the time of war is, we are told, to render the 
opposing nation helpless and force it to bow to superior 
strength. Any step to this end is moral and justifiable, 
as is thought by the perpetrators. 

Advancement in developing the supposed laws of war 
is curious. We no longer torture a captive and eat him, 
food being more abundant. We burn him alive by flame- 
throwers or consume his flesh by gas. We argue among 
ourselves as to the comparative humanity of tearing a 
man to pieces by shrapnel or suffocating him. We are 
shocked by the conduct of the Indian who with a blow- 
gun propels a poisoned arrow toward his enemy, and we 
do not condemn the firing of shell which in exploding 
scatter about poisonous and destructive vapors. We even 
make in Hague conventions and otherwise solemn reso- 
lutions as to what methods shall be followed and then 
do as we please, because our resolutions have no basis in 
reason; do not advance the cause of humanity; are in- 
capable of enforcement and present nothing of the spirit 
of law, although we give them the high-sounding title, 
"laws of war." 

We have deceived ourselves by the use of an inappro- 
priate word. Our analysis has shown superficial, 
and even structural, resemblances between the laws 
of peace and the customs of war, and with a complete 
lack of discrimination the subtler things of the spirit 
have eluded us. 



